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BOSTON SETTLEMENT CHILDREN 
AND MUSEUM STUDY 

AN exhibit of work in design by 
the children of the Social Settle- 
ments in Boston, Massachusetts, 
was held in one of the class rooms 
of the Museum from Tuesday, March 24th, 
to Thursday, April 9th. Under the di- 
rection of their teacher, Miss Deborah 
Kallen, these children, whose ages range 
from five to fifteen years, have achieved 
astonishing results Their work displays 
not simply a sure grasp of the fundamental 
principles of drawing and design but 
vitality, imagination, and originality. 
They come from the local settlements: 
Lincoln House, Ruggles Street Neighbor- 
hood House, South End House, and the 
Moore Street Neighborhood House in 
Cambridge, where already they have 
gained a knowledge of the principles of 
drawing and a fund of fairy tales told them 
in the story-telling circles for which the 
Boston settlements are famous. With this 
background the children need only sugges- 
tions and inspiration to develop along the 
lines of their own individuality. This is 
just what Miss Kallen, working in con- 
nection with the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, has been able to supply by reason of 
her keen insight and understanding. Visits 
are made to the Museum where each child 
seeks what most interests him. He en- 
deavors to discover in the examples of 
art before him, the principles already 
learned. Thus a broad and sympathetic 
appreciation of art is cultivated. Then he, 
too, attempts to follow these principles in 
creative work of his own. The first and 
simplest phase is that of pure design, deal- 
ing with straight line, line with angles, dot 
and area, or "spot." This is followed by 
the story-telling design. The Museum 
gallery work comprises drawing and work 
in color. In the story-telling design the 
children plan a motive which later, when 
time allows, they repeat so as to form a 
decorative design. And here the fairy 
lore affords abundant material. The ob- 
jects depicted are such familiar ones as 
dogs, rats, foxes, birds, rabbits, and human 
figures. This tends to train the memory 



and to cultivate originality and inventive- 
ness. Often the drawings show a keen 
sense of humor and an appreciation of 
human and animal nature. In many there 
is displayed a strong sense of artistic 
effects, of movement, of atmosphere, which 
make toward vigor and unity of impression. 
Throughout there is evidenced a desire 
to draw not simply for the purpose of copy- 
ing, as is the case in many drawing classes 
for children, but a real desire to create, to 
set forth an idea in pleasing and vivid 
form. It is this impulse which lies back 
of all true art. The fact that Miss Kallen 
has inspired this impulse in the children 
under her guidance, testifies to the power 
of her own personality and the truth of her 
methods. One can only hope that the 
movement begun in the Boston Museum 
may be extended. With a competent 
teacher in charge, the treasures of the 
Museum may thus become an inspiration 
and the means of vitalizing art to the re- 
ceptive and imaginative minds of children. 

C. L. A. 

AMERICAN SILVER 

THE weighty volume entitled The 
Old Silver of American Churches, 
which has just been issued from 
the Arden Press at Letchworth, 
England, where it was privately printed 
for the National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America, merits the attention of those 
who are interested in the history of the arts 
of this country. It is a large quarto of 566 
pages and 145 plates, printed with Roman 
body-type and large rubricated initials on 
heavy hand-made paper in an edition of 
506 copies. 

The volume is the result of investigations 
undertaken by E. Alfred Jones, the well- 
known expert in silver, and the author of 
numerous important works on the subject, 
under the auspices of the Colonial Dames 
at the time of the exhibitions of American- 
made plate held in the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston in 191 1, and during visits to the 
South. The volume contains descriptions 
of over two thousand pieces of silver ante- 
rior to the year 1825, more than a thousand 
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of which are illustrated. Of these pieces, 
about one thousand six hundred and forty 
were made by American silversmiths, while 
of the remainder, two hundred and fifty 
pieces areof English make and about twenty 
pieces are from other European countries. 

In the Introduction, the author gives a 
history of the various vessels — beakers, 
cups, tankards, caudle-cups, etc. — in use in 
American churches as communion plate, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with special reference to the 
origin of the types followed by the Colonial 
silversmiths in the fashioningof theirwares, 
thus contributing to the knowledge of our 
early industries a most valuable fund of 
information wholly untouched by previous 
writers on this subject. 

The catalogue of the silver in the 
churches is arranged alphabetically under 
the names of the towns, beginning with 
Abingdon Parish, Gloucester County, 
Virginia, and ending with York Village, 
Maine. The entries contain, besides the 
description of the vessels themselves, their 
inscriptions, weight, and makers' marks in 
facsimile, the genealogies of the various 
donors with their coats-of-arms and mono- 
grams, and biographical notes. The suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this latter part 
of their task deserves of the student the 
warmest thanks to the author and to his 
co-laborers, the Colonial Dames. With- 
out such information, a book of this kind, 
no matter how full of references to the 
makers of the plate itself, would have lost 
half of its value as a document for the 
study of social and industrial conditions 
at the time. 

The examination of Mr. Jones's book 
leads us to recall the history of the present- 
day interest of collectors in the old silver 
of this country, as expressed in its litera- 
ture, an interest abundantly evidenced by 
this sumptuous, if heavy volume. 

The first essay toward a systematic 
account of American silver is to be found in 
Old Plate, by John H. Buck, published in 
1888, and re-printed in 1913 in an enlarged 
and augmented edition. 

For an exhibition of 332 pieces of silver 
held in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
in 1936, an admirable catalogue was issued, 



having a technical description of types by 
Mr. Buck and an introduction by R. T. 
Haines Halsey. The Boston Museum issued 
a catalogue of its exhibition of silver held in 
191 1, when a very large number of pieces, 
chiefly of New England origin, were 
brought together. 

Two exhibitions have been held at The 
Metropolitan Museum, one at the time of 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, for which 
a catalogue was issued; and the second in 
191 1, under the auspices of the New York 
Chapter of the Colonial Dames. For the 
latter exhibition, which included chiefly 
silver made or used in New York and New 
Jersey, there was issued a catalogue with an 
introduction by R. T. Haines Halsey, con- 
tainingmuch hithertounpublished material 
on the New York craftsmen. 

A BYZANTINE ALTAR CARPET 

T'HE Museumlatelypurchased an em- 
broidered banner-shaped "panel," 
166 cm. in height, which bears a 
double-headed eagle, crowned, gray 
in tone, on a background of yellow satin. 
Received among a number of ancient 
banners, it was looked upon as a proces- 
sional standard, all that was known of its 
antecedents being that it had been sold in 
1905 in the hotel Drouot, among the 
objects of M. Boy, where it was des- 
cribed in the sales catalogue as "art 
russe, XVI 1 siecle." 

When received at the museum and more 
closely examined, the "banner" grew in 
interest. Its form, the shape of the crowns, 
and the ornamental inset bits of glass 
and stone, suggested an early date. An in- 
scription in what appeared to be ancient 
Russian was borne in a circular cartouche 
on the eagle's breast and this at once fur- 
nished a more definite means of identifica- 
tion. Accordingly photographs were sent 
to Professor Uspensky, Conservator of 
the Museum of St. Petersburg, and from 
the notes which he generously prepared for 
the museum it appears, in the first place, 
that the embroidery is not a banner, nor 
is it Russian. The inscription in Byzan- 
tine characters reads: I1AYAOS | FIA- 
TPIAPX-(HS) I KQNSTANTINOT 
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